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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 



It is probable that we are passing the worst of our present 
series of labor troubles. The general success of the labor 
organizations in obtaining the legislation which they ask 
for, the unprecedented publicity given by the newspapers to 
every feature of the current agitation and every proceeding 
of both parties in all labor controversies, the mass and mo- 
mentum of the movement of the workingmen into the 
ranks of the Knights of Labor, together with a pretty 
general advance in wages in some lines of productive 
industry, — these causes operating together are likely to 
produce something of a lull, or pause, in the agitation 
which has disturbed or threatened the peace of mind 
of the busy people of our country during the last year 
or two. There will be a disposition to wait for the 
effects of the labor legislation of the past winter before 
making new demands, and after such a general talk all 
around as we are having of late the country will proba- 
bly be less inclined to action. We might do many things, 
good and ill, if wc did not expend our energy in talking 
about them, and one of the benefits of thorough discussion 
is that it exhausts heat and impulse and leaves us only cold 
intellectual assent as a reason for action. If from any 
cause discontent among the laborers should become less 
demonstrative, and the vigor of the agitation should be 



relaxed, the country will soon become tired of the subject, 
and will be disposed to give its attention to other affairs and 
discussions more to its taste. Even if there should still be dis- 
comfort among the working people in some places they are 
likely to endure it for the present, or while they see any 
appearance of effort which promises an improvement in 
their condition. The great mass of them are still wonder- 
fully free from destructive impulses and inclinations. They 
have little "talent for turbulence." This is true not only of 
native Americans, the people who have always* been here, 
but our immigrants from every land are, considering every- 
thing, remarkably well behaved. 

During the last few months I have received a great num- 
ber of letters, printed articles and books relating to indus- 
trial subjects and to the current labor agitations, with opin- 
ions, reflections, suggestions and. inquiries from readers in 
all parts of the country. Most of the writers ask whether 
I think we are to have riotous outbreaks, great national 
convulsions and an extensive reign of violence within the 
next few years. I see no signs of danger from violence in 
the present temper of the laborers,, but in any crowd of 
strikers there are elements which accident might quickly 
render inflammable. There is not at this time among the 
workingmen of the country any general spirit or intention 
of violence, or concerted movement towards it. If thev 
ever become generally possessed by a riotous or turbulent 
spirit, if the country ever suffers any considerable injury 
from violence and insurrection at their hands, it is likelv to 
be after they have been prepared for it by a long course of 
mischievous education, accompanied by most melancholy 
and inexcusable mismanagement and inefficiency on the part 
of those who possess whatever advantages belong to wealth. 



culture and influential position. Continued neglect of means 
for the right education and guidance of the working people 
might lead in time to any imaginable evils, but it is not too 
late for preventive effort on the part of men who understand 
the relation of property to civilization. It does not seem 
probable that we are any where near the time or conditions 
for rioting or bloodshed on a large scale. . What should 
rather concern us are the gradual changes in thought among 
the people, tending to the forfeiture and destruction of the 
fair heritage of rights and opportunities which they should 
cherish and enjoy, and should transmit in an improved con- 
dition to their children. These changes in thought are cer- 
tain to subject our national institutions to a very severe 
strain. A considerable additional advance in the direction 
of effort for a socialistic reconstruction of our system of gov- 
ernment appears to be inevitable. Thus far in our history 
socialistic changes have most of them been the work of the 
prosperous men who have had the shaping of the legislation 
of the country. But the organized laborers are about to 
improve upon their example, and to take the tools for 
socialistic work into their own hands. If they can act 
together they can, of course, control legislation legitimately 
by the ballot, by sheer and overwhelming superiority of 
numbers. They have shown splendid capacity for organi- 
zation, which we can but admire. I have seen a score of 
American millionaires meeting from week to week in an 
effort to organize for the promotion of economic interests 
which they esteemed highly important. But they could not 
keep to the subject, or rise to the conception of the necessity 
of a comprehensive plan, subordinate individual preferences, 
or reach a decision to begin. While they dallied as if the 
march of events would allow them infinite leisure, more 



than a hundred thousand laboring men wheeled into line in 
an eflective organization, marching, straight to a common 
purpose. But of late, under the pressure of necessity, capi- 
talists and employers of labor are organizing for the defense 
of their interests, and thus another step is taken in the de- 
velopment of the conflict between the two great forces. 

It is appropriate to inquire whether the measures already 
proposed on either side are of such a character as to ensure 
prosperity and tranquillity for the future. What the coun- 
try most desires is some arrangement or plan which will 
satisfy the workingmen, and put an end to the present dis- 
quieting agitatiop, without any considerable interference 
with the ideas, aims or methods of our existing society and 
civilization. We wish to be free to pursue without distrac- 
tion the same objects, worship the same ideals and rejoice 
in the same possessions and achievements as heretofore. Are 
not these reasonable wishes ? Is there anything to forbid their 
attainment? The answer must be that any suspension of 
agitation on the part of the workingmen that may hereafter 
occur is likely to be only temporary. Their movement will 
be resumed because it is, in its essence, the product of 
forces universally operative, the result of the condition of 
modern society and of its methods of industrial organiza- 
tion. A return to the industrial conditions hitherto existing 
is now and henceforth impossible. Nothing has been pro- 
]X)sed on either side of the controversy now going on be- 
tween laborers and their employers which can efl'ect more 
than a brief postponement of the contention. The existing 
industrial situation is highly complex, and a just estimate of 
the relative value or vitality of its different elements and 
factors may. be difficult ; but the time has come for some 
attempt at this as the best means for continuing and devel- 
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oping the more coinprehensive discussion which has become 
necessary. 

As the government of a nation is the most highly devel- 
oped, complex and difficult function of general society we 
may first refer to the relations between this function and 
prevalent industrial conditions. Our system of national 
government has never had opportunity for complete devel- 
opment. It has not yet been fully tried in practice. No 
practicable or viable system of government can be full- 
grown at first, or can have complete development when it 
is established. A government should have a life history of 
successive changes made in order to adapt it to the chang- 
ing conditions of the country, but these changes in the govern- 
ment should be in harmony with its type and distinctive 
character. Such healthful and necessary changes, properly 
effected, are of the nature of expansion or evolution, and 
they at once express the vitality of the government and help 
to maintain it. But changes which are not provided for in 
the nature of the system and which tend, by gradual modifi- 
cations of essential features, to the introduction of a system 
of a different type, are unwholesome and are of the nature 
of revolution. There has been much discussion of the dual- 
ism in our representative system, consisting in the reciprocal 
relations betw^een the separate states and the general govern- 
ment. The individual State does indeed constitute the for- 
mal unit of our national system, but the vital and dynamic 
unit is the local community, the town, village, or neighbor- 
hood. It is that portion or division of the population who 
live near enough to each other to co-operate in the affairs 
and interests of local self-government. Before our civil war 
the public sentiment and action of the local communities 
were generally characterized by a comparatively high degree 
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of vitality and efficiency. The towns were centres of self- 
originating energy in thought and action regarding public 
affairs and all the interests of society. This was a condi- 
tion favorable to national strength. The natural or normal 
development and self-perpetuating vitality of our system of 
national government depend upon the efficiency of the local 
community, and its perpetual evolution of energy in dealing 
with public matters in the limited theatre of local interests. 
A high degree of vitality and independence on the part of 
the local communities is indispensable to the true and 
healthful development of our national government and to its 
permanent existence. An undue development of any part 
of our system must be a source of weakness to the whole. 
The proper performance of the duties of citizenship in the 
town constitutes a school and drill to prepare the people for 
whatever service may be required of them by the state and 
nation. 

Our system of government was diverted from its normal 
course of development by the accident of our civil war, and 
we have never returned to the line of natural and healthful 
evolution which we then abandoned. The habit of employ- 
ing the powers of the general government for everything 
that could be accomplished by their instrumentality, which 
our people acquired during the war, prepared the way for 
an over-development of government and a vast over-produc- 
tion of legislation during the period following the close of 
the struggle. This powerful impulse toward the abnormal 
extension of the powers of the national government was 
accompanied and re-enforced by a general decay and disso- 
lution of the local communities. The energy of the town- 
ship life before the war was not less moral and social than 
political in its manifestation. A vigorous and decisive pub- 



lie sentiment, which did not always need formal expression, 
was effective in upholding public order and morality. This 
sentiment had its sources chiefly in home life and training, 
in the influence of religion, and in the traditions of ancestral 
character and public spirit, and of honorable service of pub- 
lic interests, which were transmitted in families from gener- 
ation to generation. The war developed influences which 
seriously impaired the vitality of local self-government and 
of the moral and social guardianship of public order and 
honor. The most potent factor in this evil change was the 
new thirst and passion for wealth which appeared amid the 
morbid conditions of the life of the people after the great 
conflict. Under the influence of this all-absorbing ambition 
the moral administration of the local communities was to a 
great extent abandoned, and it has never been resumed. 
Multitudes of citizens, relinquishing the warfare against dis- 
order into which all true men are born, devoted their pow- 
ers wholly to the acquisition of wealth, and this pursuit 
soon became a mad struggle for success and pre-eminence 
which produced unwholesome intellectual and social condi- 
tions still everywhere prominent in the national character 
and life. Here was the source and birth of American 
socialism. It is the fashion to assert that socialism in this 
countr}' is of foreign origin, and this notion is a comfort to 
many persons, but the socialism which is most vital and 
dynamic among us to-day is the growth of our own soil. 
It had its origin in the changes in thought, feeling and 
action produced by the rise of an over-mastering desire for 
wealth which has weakened all properly social motives and 
eflbrts, diminished civic patriotism, and in a great measure 
destroyed the sense of a spiritual and moral community. 
With the decline of the life and eflSciency of the local com- 
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munities the thought of the country turned in a broad and 
mighty current in the direction of the enlargement of the 
powers of the general government. The diversion of 
our political system from its normal course of growth 
which was thus begun has been a potent means for the 
education of the popular mind, and, operating in har- 
mony with prevalent intellectual tendencies, has prepared 
the mass of the people who work with their hands for 
wages for the reception of socialistic doctrines. The 
minds of our citizens have been gradually fitted to this 
great change. Our teachers and leaders have not suf- 
ficiently discussed questions relating to the necessary 
limits of government. Measures which in themselves 
appeared desirable have been adopted without sufficient 
recognition of their ultimate effect upon public thought 
and character. The essence of socialism is the extension of 
the sphere of the government's power and action beyond its 
true bounds, and many things in our national history during 
the last twenty years are important chiefly on account of 
their socialistic tendencv and eflect. The Blair Education 
Bill is a thoroughly socialistic measure and is not other- 
wise of great moment. Leading American socialists have 
observed its progress with much interest, and its adoption 
would supply a precedent which would prove influential in 
future controversies. 

Our industrial disturbances have their source in the prev- 
alent feeling in regard to wealth. By the natural potency 
of their example, and other means of influence, rich people 
have imparted to the whole mass of the population a large 
measure of their own feelings and ideas respecting the 
objects of human life and desire. Their estimate of the val- 
ue of wealth is universally accepted. Its pursuit is regard- 
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eel by the teachers and leaders of the time as a normal and' 
proper object of endeavor for all men. There never was a 
time when the growth of wealth and of the selfish individ- 
ualism which accompanies it corrupted so many poor peo- 
ple as now. Rich and poor are dominated by the same 
ideals, and inflamed by the same feverish desires. For a 
large proportion of the working people, the most important 
part of the population, the springs of life have been poison- 
ed, and character irrecoverably embittered and deranged. 
The source of our labor difficulties is psychological. It is 
in the thought and character and life of our people. Those- 
who work with their hands are not chiefly responsible. 
The prevalent feeling about wealth has naturally and neces- 
sarily developed the intense and unlimited competition 
which now makes life a struggle, not with the powers of 
nature to obtain the means of subsistence and comfort, 
which is the normal life for all men, but a struggle of men 
with each other in which an ever-increasing number must 
inevitably fail and be crushed. I observe with interest the 
current discussions regarding the nature of money, the effect 
of employing two metals or only one, or none at all, as cur- 
rency, the benefits of a high or low tariff', or of no tarift', 
and in general the relation of legislation to the industries 
and business of the country. These are important subjects, 
but it does not appear that the means now employed by 
those who hold sound views regarding them are in any 
great degree effective or successful in their propagation. 
The people of each party in the controversy read their own 
newspapers, but there is little systematic or organized effort 
to reach the vast body of citizens who have no decided con- 
victions on either side, and who never see our leading jour- 
nals. But the universal acceptance of sound doctrines^ 
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regarding all these subjects would leave the general indus- 
trial situation practically unchanged as to its essential fea- 
tures. There would still be great wealth and extreme pov- 
erty, and we should have periods of forced, unwholesome 
and speculative activity in business and industry, followed 
by general collapse and prostration, because these are neces- 
sary products of the universal system and methods of life of 
the people. 

At the present time these elements are recognizable : — 

1. A great number of intelligent, sincere and patriotic 
men, who desire justice for all, and who wish to know. the 
truth in regard to all matters of public interest. They are 
capable of any degree of effort or self-sacrifice for the public 
welfare. They are busy, and few if any of them are rich. 
They have no adequate acquaintance with the general con- 
ditions or psychology of the working people, and they pos- 
sess no organ or means of communication with each other, 
and while this is the case the efforts of individuals among 
them can effect nothing for the improvement of industrial or 
national conditions. 

2. A vast body of organized laborers, with crude and 
undeveloped ideas of justice, not careful of the rights of any 
who are not members of their order, dealing with the most 
important interests without adequate preparation, somewhat 
intoxicated by the sense of new-found power, and inflamed 
by the teaching to which they listen in secret meetings 
where the interests of employers and capitalists cannot be 
represented. They believe they can obtain redress for their 
wrongs only as they compel it, and are determined to com- 
pel it by the use of any weapons that will aid their cause. 

3. A multitude of people who are opposed to any real 
discussion of industrial problems, because they believe that 
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reports of unfavorable facts tend to disturb and depress bus- 
iness by extending the agitation which in their view is the 
only real evil connected with the existing industrial situa- 
tion. They know little of the life of American laborers, or 
of the tendencies of the age. They are certain every thing 
would go on prosperously if this agitation could be sup- 
pressed. 

4. Rich men entirely impenetrable to ideas except such 
as relate to the acquisition or expenditure of money, or to 
the ordinary methods of action of the political party to 
which they belong. They know no more of the life or 
thought of the working people, or of their relations to the 
higher interests of our civilization, than of the conditions of 
life on the moons of Mars. On account of their wealth 
they have in proportion to their numbers far more influence 
in public affairs, politics, journalism, religious teaching and 
popular thought than any other part of our population. 
Nothing is likely to arouse them to a perception of the 
nature of the conflict which has begun here, or the need of 
practical measures for the defense of their own interests, 
unless a mob sometime batters down their front doors, loots 
their gorgeous palaces and scatters their fondly-worshipped 
bric-a-brac in the mire. 

5. Makers of phrases, who inform us that progress is an 
eternal law, that society has alw^ays been able to protect 
itself, and that when the man for the time is needed he 
always appears. They are ready on all occasions with 
showy generalities, but do not attempt to develop the ideas 
involved. They quote poetry and philosophy to prove that 
there is no real evil in the world, that everything moves on 
to higher forms of good, and that death is just as good as 
life — for other peo^^le. They think the evils of the time 
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can all be cured by the adoption of their catch-words and 
.mottoes. 

The prevalent feeling in regard to wealth underlies and 
inspires almost the entire life of the American people in all 
its departments and manifestations. I am not aware that 
this feeling is anywhere challenged or opposed. It is dom- 
inant and universal. It has naturally produced a philoso- 
phy for its own authentication and the convenience of its 
votaries. Its fundamental principle is the necessity and 
beneficence of the survival of the strongest. As this doc- 
trine appears in practice it is bare, unrelieved selfishness, 
fierce, animal and cruel, but its teachers dress it out in 
beautiful attire for the admiration of their prosperous hear- 
ers, and hide its fangs with flowers of rhetoric. In other 
times the man esteemed fittest to survive would hardly have 
pushed a woman from a plank too slight to carry both in a 
stormy sea, but now the employer who crow'ds scores of 
women first out of womanhood and then out of life that he 
may be rich, learns from the popular philosophy that he 
has obeved a beautiful and beneficent law of the universe. 
A few weeks ago I listened to an address on Capital and 
Labor by a distinguished man in one of our large cities. 
The speaker said somebody had written a book which 
showed that in England six hundred years ago laborers 
were not so well paid as they are now. He referred to the 
hardships of the time in this country when there was but 
one room in a laborer's house, and when there were no 
cooking-stoves, and said that as the condition 6f the work- 
ing people has steadily improved in the past there was no 
reason to doubt that during the next century there would 
be still farther improvement. It was an assembly of fash- 
ionable and comfortable people to whom he spoke. The 



orator received a vote of thanks for his ' 'valuable and 
encouraging address." I thought it should be printed and 
sent to the cabins in some of our mining regions where 
hunger makes young mothers gaunt and haggard as Dante 
after his journey through Hell. 

Some of our publishers would like to have an elaborate 
and stirring account of the condition of the poorest 
poor in our great cities, their psychology, the causes of 
» their poverty, with suggestions of possible remedies, some- 
thing; like the '* Bitter Crv of Outcast London" for New 
York and our other great towns. But the newspapers 
always describe the lowest poverty with sufficient particu- 
larity, and their work in this province is most necessary. 
There is not much of psychology-, or coherent personality, 
left in the people of this lowest stratum, nor material for 
analysis, any more than in the discharge from a foul and 
fatal ulcer. I have studied it often and long. It is right to 
do all that can be done to relieve such suffering, but it 
is hopeless and inevitable under our present system 
and methods of life. All indications point to the acceler- 
ated growth of pauperism, and its permanence. The man- 
agement and distribution of charity will soon be a regular 
occupation or profession for hundreds or thousands of peo- 
ple in this country. The number of people who are unable 
to keep the pace which is set by the ever-increasing compe- 
tition in every department of life becomes greater eveiy 
year. The struggle for existence is more and more intense, 
and the beneficent law of the survival of the strongest pro- 
vides that thousands of women shall make clothing at star- 
vation wages till death ends their unpitied misery. Society 
begins to complain of the appalling burdens of pauperism 
and charity, but it heaps these loads on its own shoulders. 
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They are fruit from seed of its own sowing, and the har- 
vest has only begun. 

The work of foreign socialists in this country has not 
been important hitherto, but the principal labor organiza- 
tions here are about to arrange for more vital relations with 
European labor societies, and at times of industrial disturb- 
ances we shall probably have a considerable influx of labor 
agitators, socialists and revolutionists from the Old World. 
One of their ideas, that of the union of workingmen of all 
lands in an international federation may take root here. 
'Kossuth's idea of the solidarity of the peoples was very well 
for his purpose, the union of revolutionists throughout South- 
ern and Western Europe, but we need no solidarity here 
with anybody. This is one of our possible dangers, that 
European and American socialism may join their forces 
for eflficient co-operation in this country. It is almost cer- 
tain to occur if there should ever be a prospect of violent 
disturbances here. 

We need definite, vital and persistent endeavor for a new 
development of the sentiment of nationality, which, except 
in the Southern States, has in great measure faded out of 
men's minds since the civil war. The extent of our country 
is a source of danger, and unless we have definite effort to 
increase the knowledge and interest of the people of the 
different regions of our country regarding the life, thought 
and character of the inhabitants of other parts of it, we 
shall not long have any vital or spiritual union. The East 
has no considerable knowledge of the people of California, 
of Texas, Arkansas or Mississippi, nor do the people of 
those states know much about existing conditions and ten- 
dencies in New England. Our people should be intensely 
American, but they will not be unless the idea of national- 
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ity has a new development in the journalism and thought of 
the time, and is illustrated, iterated and enforced in every 
possible way. Already we have threats from the laborers 
there that the Pacific States will secede if the generali 
government does not free them from "the Chinese curse. **^ 

Something might be done, and every thing possible 
should be attempted, in the direction of wholesome popular 
teacliing and action in support and defense of the essential 
principles and features of our system of government. 
Whatever is necessary or possible in legislation that will 
improve the condition of the working people can be accom- 
plished without establishing mischievous precedents and 
opening the way for more and more serious inroads upon 
our national constitution. But the laborers have become 
impatient, and already declare that the Constitution stands 
in their way, and that the industrial organizations mu^t 
either supersede the political machinery of the countiy or 
transform it into their own image. 

The warfare which the labor unions declare is forced 
upon them by capitalists is a two-fold one. Their hostility 
is directed not only against the capitalists^ but against the 
non-union laborer as well. Many members of the labor 
organizations say that the national and state governments 
should employ none but union laborers, and that when 
their movement is successful the laborers who have refused 
to join them and aid in the struggle will not then be per- 
mitted to come in and share the fruits of victory, but will 
be hunted from work everywhere, and thpir places will be 
filled by union men. This would be natural and not unrea- 
sonable, as a war measure, but there should be some effi- 
cient representation of the interests and rights of the non- 
union laborer in such a contest. 
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The people of wealth and culture are letting their cause 
go by default. They are doing nothing to guide, educate, 
persuade or convince the working men. Nothing has been 
done or even suggested to prevent the recurrence of periods 
of industrial prostration, and although the laborers here are 
the most un-tumultuous in the world thev mav not always 
be so good-natured as they are now when a crowd of 
strikers is dispersed b}^ the police with their clubs. The 
conflict between labor and capital, or the revolt of the 
laborers against what they esteem the hardships of their 
condition, has but just begun in this country, and no one 
can foresee the rate at which it is likely to advance. That 
will depend chiefly upon the pressure of industrial condi- 
tions upon the laborers, but somewhat also upon the natural 
rate of development of thought in their mindsl The abnor- 
mal and desperate impulses which are born of stanation 
are already a perceptible factor in the thought and passion 
of the time, and they will he^iceforth have their part in 
many a bitter denunciation and wild appeal. 

The knowledge which is most needed regarding the con- 
dition and thought of, the working people will have to be 
acquired by other means than examinations before Congres- 
sional commissions: The talk of laborers under circum- 
stances of such formality is not apt to be very natural, gen- 
uine, or valuable. The ofllicial labor statistics will be 
highly valuable within their real province, but the most 
important work of this character lies beyond their range. 
The more comprehensive and vital information regarding 
the personal or psychological elements in the movement of 
the working people, the relations between their environ- 
ment and their thought, which determine the drift and 
direction of feeling and purpose among them, this knowl- 
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edge can be more readily obtained, and in greater fullness, 

by a great newspaper, or by individual effort, than by any 
official agency whatever. If the labor press understood the 
value of copious and exact reporting of the facts of the 
laborer's condition its service to his cause would be much 
greater than it is. Essential facts are always valuable. 

Neither the labor organizations nor their critics attack the 
chief source of our industrial evils. They alike accept and 
approve the aims and ideals which have produced these 
evils, an(J which would produce them again as often as the 
experiment could be tried. The laborers in revolt and 
their prosperous antagonists* agree in their estimate of 
wealth. The leaders of the laborers promise them that 
they shall all be rich. The remedies which have been pro- 
posed can at best only postpone the general upheaval and 
destruction of our present social system which must come 
in time unless very different influences are invoked to trans- 
form and perpetuate it. But our nation has great vitality 
and immense resources, and it would take a long time to 
destroy it, even by internal disease and decay. We shall 
probably have times of apparent or temporary prosperity, 
followed by more and more serious depression and suffer- 
ing. There will be long periods of uncertainty, of tempor- 
izing, of loquacious inefficiency, until true men shall esteem 
it a blessing when at last we are ready to fight, and know 
what we are going to fight for. The prevalent feeling 
about wealth naturally leads to war and slavery. It has its 
ultimate development in an appeal to force, and in the rule 
of the stronger. If we go on as we have begun we shall 
need a conqueror by and by. War is not the worst thing in 
the world. It is not so bad as the gradual decay and elimi- 
nation of manhood, the slow rotting and corruption of 
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society, breeding the noisome and pestilential vapors which 
can be cleared away only by the storm of battle. When 
war conies it is too late for regret. The time for that is 
long before, when a great nation blindly takes the path 
which leads to doom, and as Lowell says, '*the choice goes 
by forever, 'twixt that darkness and that light." The real 
tragedy is that men should care for such things, should live 
for such objects, should relinquish all noble ambitions in 
their passion for wealth. The general feeling about wealth 
is a delirium, a kind of craze, or insanity. 

The country appears to be somewhat scared just now by 
the noise and movement of th6 organized laborers, but it is 
obvious that after they have done all that they can do things 
will remain very much as they were before in all essential 
fciatures of the situation, and we shall probably go on very 
nearly in our usual fashion, having only taken a little step 
forward in the long conflict which none of us shall live to 
see decided. The leaders of both of the political parties of 
the country naturally feel much interest in the labor move- 
ments, but they will soon have done all that they can do in 
the matter. It is possible that the laborers — and other peo- 
ple — may be benefitted by their inevitable experience of the 
ineffectiveness of legislation, but it is more likely that they 
will press still farther their effort for the socialistic recon- 
struction of our institutions. Their newspapers report with 
approval the passage, by the House of Representatives of 
the state of Ohio, of a bill which provides that no employ- 
er shall allow a laborer to work more than eight hours a 
day. An Assembly of the Knights of Labor in one of our 
principal cities recently adopted resolutions in which the 
Knights deny with emphasis that manufacturers have the 
right to hire and discharge whomsoever they please, 
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"■because it has been settled already in that manufacturers 

m 

have no right to hire persons objectionable to the Knights 
of Labor." '•'We deny that even the workman has the 
right to work when and wherever it is his interest so to 
do." Many such indications show what kind of freedom is 
likely to result from the eftbrts of the organized working- 
men. But it is not surprising that they have a sense of 
infallibility, and that without training, or adequate knowl- 
edge, they are over-confident, and are at once certain of the 
wisdom of their aims. The rapidity of the growth of the 
order of Knights of Labor is one of the chief reasons for 
the somewhat boastful and threatening tone which the 
members often assume. The want of discipline, intelli- 
gence and obedience which evoked their master's recent 
pathetic complaint and appeal results chiefly from two 
causes ; the first is the element of secrecy in the organiza- 
tion, which is for multitudes the principal attraction and 
reason for joining it. The other cause is the influence of 
the enormous promises and predictions of improvement in 
the condition of the working people which are constantly 
made by the leaders as an inducement to laborers every- 
where to ''come under the shield," and share the unparal- 
leled advantages of membership. There is a boundless 
passion among working men in this country for member- 
ship in secret societies. Many of them belong to so many 
that they are absent from their families, attending the meet- 
ings of the various orders in which they are members, every 
night in the week but one, some of them every night. If 
there were more evenings in the week they would join more 
orders. Many of these men find it diflficult, after paying 
the fees and dues in all the orders to which they belong, to 
pay their grocer's bills, and their families are often but 
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scantily provided for. It is plain that such accessions can 
only add to the numbers and not to the strength of any 
organization which has a serious purpose. Without this 
theatrical feature of secrecy an association with worthy 
objects would be likely to attract men of seriousness and 
intelligence, who would give their managers no cause for 
such complaints. The manifestoes of the labor leaders 
would be very discouraging if they were written by work- 
ing men. Their inflated and bombastic violence would 
indicate that American laborers have become frivolous and 
conceited, and have lost the ability to express their convic- 
tions plainly and with the seriousness which enforces 
respect. But it is not likely that working men are the 
authors of these melodramatic utterances. If is plain that 
the movement of the labor orgfanizations is not vet an 
entirely genuine movement of laborers. Many of the man- 
agers and spokesmen of these organizations, and of the 
labor reformers and agitators who are most trusted and fol- 
lowed, are men who do not work with their hands. Some 
of them make a business of agitation and live by it. 
Secrecy in an association which deals with public interests 
and aflairs, developes the feeling in the minds of members that 
they are responsible only to the rules of the order, and that 
they may rightly do what would be immoral and unlawful 
for other people. This result -is independent of the inten- 
tions of the leaders of such societies. Partly from sympa- 
thy for laborers under extreme hardship, and partly because 
the objects and plans of the leaders are hidden ''under the 
veil," the country has given very generous attention and 
regard to the labor reformers and their doctrines. 

We shall probably soon have a partial revival of business 
and industry, (if it is not postponed or prevented by the 
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apprehensions awakened by the action of the organized 
laborers), with higher wages for working people, and a still 
greater advance, as always, in the prices of the articles 
which laborers must buy. We shall soon be absorbed in 
the preparations for the election of a national chief magis- 
trate, and the endless debate about the tariff and the other 
questions between the two political parties- of the country 
will fill the land with its heat, and the labor agitation will 
be partially suspended, unless an era of business prostration 
returns too quickly, which is not probable. The country 
will recover from its fright, and everybody will be hopeful. 
The general industrial situation has not changed so greatly 
within the last few years as many people believe. There is 
more of outward and visible movement, but the tendencies 
in thought which are now expressed in action have for seve- 
ral years been plain to discerning observers of the life of the 
working people. When it is apparent that a grave crisis is 
not at once to occur it is not likely that any suggestions for 
remedial measures will receive vital attention. 

The establishment by the national government of a sys- 
tem of non-interest paying postal savings banks would be a 
valuable measure, with far reaching results. The people 
should pay a small fee for the registry of deposits, and the 
plan would thus be free from socialistic tendencies. What 
the working people need is not interest, but absolute Secur- 
ity for their savings, and this can be guaranteed by the 
national government only. The effect upon the labor agita- 
tion would be wholesome. The arrangements for the pub- 
lication of works on political economy at Johns Hopkins 
University, at Harvard and at Columbia College, promise 
excellent results among our cultivated young men. But it is 
a remarkable feature of the time that no effort is made by 
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the people of wealth and culture to exert any hifluence of 
an educational character upon the working people. The 
teachers and leaders of the nation delude themselves and 
their followers fatally if they believe that any , possible meas- 
ures or plans can bring safety to the country without this 
direct appeal to the laborers, without a distinct eftbrt on the 
part of prosperous and cultivated people to address the 
w^orking folk, and to make some practical and concrete 
expression of their sense of vital relationship with them. 
The cultivated and prosperous men of our land do not 
understand the people who work with their hands for wa- 
ges, and they never will until they learn to talk to them, or to 
write for their reading. It is necessity, gentlemen. Unless 
vou can establish vital and wholesome relations with vour 
fellow citizens who toil, they will yet tax and legislj}te your 
wealth out of existence, and by the use of the ballot itself 
undermine the pillars of our social and political structure, 
and involve you and themselves in a common ruin. Earn- 
est effort on your part is necessary to prevent a permanent 
separation of the people of our countiy into distinct classes, 
with ever-increasing alienation, distrust and hostility 
between them. The working people do' not understand 
vou, but that is not their fault. 

We need a journal for the working people in which the 
questions, dangers and duties of the time, and the whole 
range of interests dependent upon the industrial situation 
shall be discussed from the point of view of the working- 
men, which shall provide such reading as American work- 
ing men and women need for the right development and or- 
dering of life and character, personal and social, which 
shall deal in a sensible and practical manner with the inter- 
ests, dangers and discipline of youtli and the home, and 
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with the relation of labor to mental and moral sanitv'and to 
the perpetuity and strength of the nation. There is no 
adequate agency now in existence for the propagation of 
such ideas and principles as are required for the basis of a 
rational and practical system of culture and life for the 
working people. A voluntary association composed of a 
few men acquainted with each other, without projects or vis- 
ionary theories, who understand the laws governing the 
propagation of ideas, and who have no personal ends to 
sei've would be the best instrument for such work as the 
time requires in this field. It should be organized for the 
dissemination, by the use of the printing-press and any other 
available means, of such knowledge, doctrines and influ- 
ences related to the true place and value of labor in human 
life and society as are necessary to correct the unwholesome 
and bewildered sentiments now everywhere prevalent, and 
to prepare the way for better modes of life among those who 
toil. Its influence would promote intelligence, self-respect 
and prosperity among the working people, seriousness and 
public spirit in men of wealth, and the unity of all in a vi- 
tal patriotism. Very little eftect can be produced by essays 
or dissertations on such subjects. If any real improvement 
is to be effected it must be the result of the persistent, sys- 
tematic teaching and propagation of true and appropriate 
ideas, illustrated, applied and enforced in innumerable 
ways, developing all related truths and principles, till the 
entire sphere of human education and of practical life in all 
its relations is occupied and illuminated ; and such teacjiing 
must be iterated, multiplied and continued until its rever- 
beration fills all the air of the time and compels attention. 
It needs little reflection to make it plain that no existing 
agency is suited to the performance of such a work, but 
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there is a general unwillingness on the part of prosperous 
men to admit that any new measures are necessary. 

The expenditure required for these objects may be re- 
garded as belonging to the same category with endowments 
for colleges, universities and public libraries, but it would 
more nearly resemble the employment of its revenues by a 
nation at war in strengthening the defences of its frontiers, 
and in making the equipment of its loyal soldiery more 
effective. But many Americans will more readily submit 
to taxation for the repair of enormous damage and loss, 
than to the stpallest expenditure for means of prevention. 
Many things for which we have been accustomed to depend 
upon legislation, and upon the ordinary methods of political 
action, can be more economically accomplished by means of 
voluntary associations of citizens. In many instances legis- 
lation for the protection of important interests is entirely in- 
effective because it is not supplemented by such organized 
effort on the part of public-spirited men. The time is ripe 
for a forward movement in thought. This can begin only 
in a more thorough study and reporting of existing facts 
and conditions than has yet been undertaken. It would be 
an excellent thing if some of our leading colleges or uni- 
versities could equip a few competent men for a thorough 
study of American civilization as it is, an analysis of the 
constitutions, legislation, municipal government, industrial 
administration and tendencies and other social phenomena 
of all the states of our countr}'. A new and more vivid 
presentation of the principal elements and tendencies in the 
life and thought of the time would be likely to produce an 
intellectual awakening or revival, and the resulting discus- 
sion would develop the latent capability and vitality of the 
American people. It is upo.i this latent and as yet unde- 
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veloped and unknown manhood, \visdom and justice of the 
people that we must depend. No leadership can avail if 
the people are not equal to the requirements of the occasion. 

We have not properly estimated or recognized the natu* 
ral effect of existing industrial and intellectual conditions 
upon the development of thought among the working peo- 
ple. They think and feel exactly as other people would 
under the same conditions. One of the most potent and 
decisive influences in the life of a considerable and increas- 
ing number is despair. They can barely live by practicing 
economies which they feel to be cruel and extreme. They 
can have no hope of improving their condition, of gratify- 
ing any taste for beauty or hunger for knowledge, or desire 
for anything beyond a bare subsistence. They can make 
no provision for sickness or old age. Even honesty and 
self-respect are denied them, for misfortune sooner or later 
compels them to contract debts without any prospect of be- 
ing able to pay them, and to accept the charity which is 
often scattered with lavish hand bv those who have been 
deaf to all the requirements of justice. To these men and 
women life is empty of hope and beauty and tenderness. 
Thev live and die without faith in God or man. It would 
be the same with my readers, and with all the cultivated 
and prosperous people in the land, in the same situation 
and environment. It is not safe for any country to have too 
many people living under such conditions. 

What are the problems of the time.'^ Here is one of 
them ; what is it that determines the amount of the wages 
of the working people, let us say, for instance, of the oper- 
atives in a great factory? It is common to say ia answer, 
''the law of supply and demand," but I am not aware that 
the idea embodied in this expression has been so analyzed or 
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developed as to render it definitely intelligible. What is 
the force and scope of this law? What does it require and 
include? It is often spoken of as if it were a blind, over- 
mastering fate or natural force which renders all human 
effort for improvement useless and vain. It is the familiar 
refuge of indolence and selfish indifference. 

In the management of a great manufacturing enterprise a 
considerable portion of its revenue must be used to main- 
tain the plant ; another portion must be devoted to the sur- 
plus or reserve fund which is to keep the machinery and 
operatives employed at times when there is no profit upon 
production, or no market for the products. The capitalist 
or employer fixes the amount of these funds for main- 
taining the plant and keeping up the reserve. We may 
agree that this is right. He also determines the amount of 
the wages which he pays to each of his operatives, and the 
amount which, each year, he pays to himself. The ques- 
tion is, by what rule or principle does he determine their 
wages and his own? Does he pay the operatives as little as 
possible, or as much as is paid by other employers, and 
then take all the rest of the profits of the business for him- 
self? It would be well to have the working people under- 
stand this. 

While each operative has only a few hundred dollars as 
his wages for a year's work, the employer often has many 
thousands for his wages for the same time. While the 
laborer's existence is bare, comfortless and hopeless, the 
employer amuses himself with whatever luxuries or ex- 
travagances his tastes or caprices may demand. He ''car- 
ries on" a farm, and boasts that it costs him far more than it 
produces. He has blooded horses, cattle, fowls and dog^ 
for his toys. W^hat is the rule, or principle, which controls. 
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explains and justifies these features of our industrial system ? 
And when times are bad by what rule or principle is it 
manifest that the employer's subsistence should be so much 
more satisfactoi^y, abundant and secure than that of the 
laborer ? 

The existing system of organized productive industry tends 
to its own exhaustion and destruction by means of the grad- 
ual diminution of profits which results necessarily from the 
increasing and unlimited competition of capitalists with 
each other. If the ideals of the capitalist and employer, 
his feelings and estimates regarding the objects of life, are 
to continue the same as at present, what remains for the 
laborer but the lowest wages at which he can sustain life, 
and will consent to work ? And what security is there for 
the safety or permanence of such an industrial and social 
system ? 

The uncertainty or indecision of the leaders and legisla- 
tors of the nation regarding the monetary system and cur- 
rency of the country after the extinction of the national 
debt, is a distinct and important factor in the prevailing dis- 
content and agitation among the working people. The 
adoption and announcement of a well-defined, intelligible 
and practicable system for the permanent direction and reg- 
ulation of the national currency would have a favorable 
and quieting efliect upon the existing agitation. It is not 
encouraging when so many of the most intelligent and 
influential men of the country declare that they do not 
know what we can do when the national debt is paid, and 
that it is best to defer its extinction as long as possible. Most 
business men are hopeful that a grave industrial and finan- 
cial crisis may not occur in our time, and they would gladly 
leave the solution of existing problems and diflSculties to 
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the men of the future. Many of them believe that we shall 
either have a long period of extreme industrial depression, 
or frequent fluctuations between activity and stagnation, the 
recurring prostration becoming more and more complete 
and destructive. The onU' definite means for a revival of 
business and the postponement of our industrial difficulties 
which I have heard discussed among iotelligent and con- 
servative business men, is the eflect of a great war with 
some other nation. Many of them say, "It might be the 
best thing that cbuld happen to us." They add that a 
period of prosperity usually follows a great war. that it 
would make work for the idle laborers, render business active 
and money abundant. We should have a new national 
debt, which would perpetuate our existing system of national 
finance and banking, and we could go on again for an in- 
definite period, unbeset by the labor troubles which have 
alarmed us of late. These opinions appear to be gaining 
ground, or at any rate one hears such reflections from an in- 
creasing number of men of aflairs. Many students of civ- 
ilization believe that while we have in modern times inter- 
fered somewhat with the operation of nature's checks to the 
over-production of human beings, war, pestilence and faiji- 
ine, we have not provided any adequate substitutes for them, 
and that their work will again be found necessarv, and in 
a sense beneficent. A great war would of course diminish 
the number of laborers in the country, and it might solve 
some of our problems for the time being, but it would be a 
desperate and horrible expedient, which would be far more 
' likely to impair our national vitality than, to increase it. 
There must be better methods for dealing with our difficulties. 
There has been for some years among cultivated men in 
this country a considerable distrust of democracy, or of 
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universal suflVage. It would be absurd to regard democ- 
racy as a perfect or ideal form of government or society, 
adapted to all countries, races and conditions. But that it 
is, in its normal development, •J'not only the best posjsible 
svstem for this countrv but the onlv svstem which can, by 
any possibility, be successfully administered here, I have 
not the slightest doubt. We mu^t abide with our democ- 
racy or go ftirther and fare worse. Our property qualifica- 
tions and educational qualifications do not tend to national 
health. Restrictions upon the suffrage produce injurious 
reactions. But some of our political ideas require farther 
analysis and development. No principle of democracy 
obliges us to bestow citizenship upon the surplus population 
of other lands, or even to admit foreigners to residence 
here. These ar^ matters of expediency, in regard to which 
we may rightly do as we please. The genius of republi- 
canism does not require us to invite the people of other 
countries to come here in order that they may improve their 
condition. This countrv belongs to its own citizens and 
their children. Nobodv outside has anv claim. Nor was 
there any obligation to admit the emancipated slaves to a 
share in the government. It was purely a question of 
expediency, about which there is still room for difference of 
opinion. Having been once conferred, the right to vote can 
not be withdrawn, and it is un-American and mischievous 
to hamper or modify it with poll-taxes or qualifications of a)iy 
kind. The men who distrust universal suffrage appear to me 
to be too dainty in their thought and temper for a land like 
ours. They inevitably incline to shelter and protect them- 
selves from the fierce and relentless discussions which are 
the natural and necessary condition of life for democracy in 
America. But the truth is, we must fight here, fiercely and 
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forever, with the weapons of thought, or we shall have to 
fight with sword and bayonet. No class, however small, 
has yet shown any superiority over the common people in 
this country, either in polifecal wisdom or patriotism, and 
all our interests must forever depend upon the character of 
the people who labor with their hands. Their greatest 
error has been the acceptance of rich people's ideas of life 
and happiness. It may be that the country requires the dis- 
cipline of sharp trial and suffering. 

Some things in the current discussions give one an im- 
pression of unreality or excess, as when it is affirmed that 
one hour's work per day would be enough. The people 
who wish to work as little as possible have been here a long 
time, but they have never done any thing of great value. 
This matches very well the assertion that a workingman 
can live well enough on sever] or eight cent's worth of food 
per day. People who urge this should take their own med- 
icine. A workingman needs as good food, and as much of 
it, as anybody, and if seven cent's worth a day is enough 
for him why should any one else have more? 

We need a different feeling about wealth, and about 
labor. Men must have new ideals, must learn to think 
in new and higher ways about the objects of human life. 
Life is really and rightly a stern and arduous sei^vice for all 
thoughtful men. A life of ease and pleasure for rtiature 
men is wrong and unwholesome. For men who think 
aright it is impossible. Here is all this disorder, bewilder- 
ment and wrong in the world, and here is our duty and 
opportunity to strive to reduce and mitigate it, and to sym- 
pathize with and guide those who are its victims, who are 
found alike in all grades of society, in all conditions of life. 
This is an endless task, and is the only true life for any 
human being. 



The people who work with their hands 
constitute the most important element and 
factor in the national character and wel- 
fare. The moral soundness, the social health 
and the intellectual vision and sanity of the 
nation depend principally upon the charac- 
ter of the working people, and, if main- 
tained permanently, must he perpetually 
recruited and re-enforced from their vital- 
ity. ^^— From an article on the Knights of 
Labor, in the Boston Herald, Feb. 15, 1886. 
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